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A Testimony of Kingston Monthly meeting, con- 
cerning LypiA OHALK, deceased, 

This, our beloved friend, was the daughter of 
Isaac and Lydia Sargent, and was born at Grit- 
tleton, in Wiltshire, on the 26th of the Sixth 
month, 1794, from which place the family re- 
moved, in 1805, to the metropolis, and subse- 
quently became members of Westminster Monthly 
Meeting. 

In giving forth a brief testimony to the Chris- 
tian character and Gospel ministry of our de- 
parted friend, we may observe that she appears 
(by reference to her private memoranda) to have 
been much inclined in early life to indulge in 
music, and other recreations which tend to divert 
the mind from serious reflection ; but, through 
the power of Divine grace, she was drawn away 
from these hurtful gratifications, and was led to 
deny herself, take up the cross, and follow Christ. 
In allusion to these things she remarks : “When 
engaged in light and trifling amusements, my 
heart secretly accused me, and I felt much want- 
ing to make my pleasure complete.” 

When about nineteen years of age she Was 
favoured with a powerful visitation of Divi 
love, through the ministry of a friend who vi 
the families of the Monthly Meeting of whi 
she was a member. Respecting this visit she 
writes: “ The opportunity was one which I desire 
never to forget; I felt, as it were, torn between 
earthly and heavenly attractions, and whilst em- 
bracing this visitation of my Heavenly Father’s 
love, | compared myself to a brand plucked from 
the burning; and Oh! how did I long for that 
purity of inward life which I then beheld as alto- 
gether lovely.” 

Although it appears that, for some little time 
after this, the enemy of her soul’s happiness suc- 
cxeded in retarding her progress in the right way 
of the Lord, yet it was not long before she was 
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enabled to make a more complete surrender of 
her heart and affections to her dear Lord and 
Saviour. 

Her first public appearance as a minister was 
in the year 1827, when, after having spoken in 
that character on a few more select occasions, she 
felt it to be required of her to engage in vocal 
supplication in a meeting for worship at West- 
minster. On this occasion she remarks :— 
“ Although this offering was succeeded by some- 
thing like the secret sweet evidence of acceptance, 
yet my mind was deeply plunged into conflict, 
and the fear lest, having begun too soon, the 
work might be marred.” She continued, how- 
ever, to speak as a minister, much to the satis- 
faction of Friends, and was acknowledged in that 
capacity by Westminster Monthly Meeting, on 
the 12th of Second month, 1835, under which 
date she writes as follows : “Read this morning 
in the family the 138th Psalm, which seemed ap- 
plicable to my feelings. Under a sense of my 
great imperfeetion, an earnest prayer accompanied 
these words, ‘The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me.’ ” 

Her communications as a minister of the Gos- 
pel were lively and acceptable, and we believe it 
was her care to wait for the renewed openings of 
the Spirit of Truth, by which she was enabled to 
minister to our edification and comfort: her pub- 
lic offerings m prayer were marked with reverence 
and solemnity. 

In the year 1836 she was married to our friend 
Tho halk, and thus became a member of 
this img; with the unity and eoncurrence of 
which she jomed her husband, at different times, 
in visiting the Meetings of Friends in the Quar- 
terly Meetings of Devonshire, Kent, London and 
Middlesex, and Sussex and Surrey. 

It was her endeavour to be faithful in the per- 
formance of what she believed to be her duty, and 
she was an example of diligence in the attendance 
of our religious meetings, often uniting with her 
friends on these occasions whilst under the pres- 
sure of bodily weakness. She was earnestly de- 
sirous of promotingythe welfare of her friends, 
and the prosperity of the cause of Truth; and 
her conduct was characterized by watchfulness, 
humility, and Christian simplicity. 

In the Eighth month, 1851, she took cold, 
which was succeeded by inflammation on the 
lungs; and although her disorder appeared at 
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first to yield to the remedies administered, yet she 
was convalescent but a short time; the complaint 
returned with increased violence, and her enfee- 
bled frame gradually sunk under it. During her 
illness she suffered much from acute pain and dif- 
ficulty of breathing; but through the whole 
course of itshe was favoured with much calmness 
and composure. 

On one occasion, when suffering much pain, 
she supplicated, “Oh! Heavenly Father, may it 
please thee to grant a little alleviation.” At 
another time she said, “The Lord had been 
merciful to her, a poor, unworthy, tribulated 


creature ;” and to those about her, “ How kind, 


and attentive you are to me; the Lord will re- 
ward you, and I desire you not to feel discouraged 
at my sufferings: it is not for us to call in ques- 
tion the Lord’s doings: the pangs of the body 
are all I have to bear.” 

To her husband she said, “We now mingle our 
tears together, but I trust the time will come 
when we shall have to unite inasong of triumph;” 
and in some conversation with him, a few days 
before her departure, she remarked that she did 
not seem to have anything to speak of, but sim- 
ple trust—trust in her Heavenly Father’s good- 
ness, and a Saviour’s love. 

Two days before her close, during a time of 
great suffering, she was reminded that it was those 
who had come out of great tribulation, whose 
robes were washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb; she replied, “I have thought 
much of that passage ;” and then supplicated, 
“ Heavenly Father be pleased to help me; and 
help those who have the care of me.” 

On the day of her decease she said to those 
about her, “I wish you all to know that I can 
say, ‘I am ready,’—I believe that, through the 
merits of my Redeemer, an entrance will be 
granted me through the pearl gates.” A petition 
having been offered that her Heavenly Father 
would graciously support and sustain her until 
He should be pleased to say “ it is enough,” she 
added, after a pause, “Great and maryellous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty, just and true 
are thy ways thou King of Saimts/’ and then 
said, ‘‘ All things are ready—there is nothing in 
the way.” 

She died on the 26th of the Tenth month, 
1851, aged about 57 years, having been an ac- 
knowledged minister about seventeen years. Her 
remains were interred in Friends’ burial-ground, 
at Kingston, on the 2d of Eleventh month ; and 
we are comforted in the belief that, through the 
love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, her spirit 
has been permitted to entergnto his kingdom of 
eternal rest and peace. 


When we would convince men of any error by 
the strength of truth, let us withal pour the 
sweet balm of love upon their heads. Truth and 
love are two of the most powerful things in the 
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world; and when they go together they can- 
not easily be withstood. The golden beams of 
Truth and the silken cords of Love twisted tc- 
gether will draw on men with a sweet violence, 
whether they will or no.— Gleanings from Pious 
Authors. 


For Friends’ Review. 
DESIRE OF FAME. 


The desire of eminence and distinction is not 
simply a powerful, but a»general stimulus to 
action. Not only have monarchs toiled and 
poets written for fame, but in almost every de- 
partment of life, the most strenuous exertions 
have been owing to an ambition of notoriety. 
When the student at college gives his days and 
nights to an earnest competition for an academi- 
cal prize, that prize is regarded not as an end but 
a means. It is the distinction conferred by the 
prize, not the prize itself, which arouses his am- 
bition and stimulates his energies. It was a 
thirst for literary fame that first impelled the 
indefatigable Clarkson to apply the force of his 
penetrating intellect to the inyestigation of the 
abominations of the African slave trade. Jus- 
tice, however, requires the acknowledgment, that 
his sensitive mind soon took a higher, a nobler 
and a purer aim. 

Even those who make the acquisition of wealth 
the great object and drudgery of their lives, are 
probably urged forward in their course as much 
by the distinction as by the ease or convenicnce 
which riches afford. 

Though few men resort to the expedient adopt- 
ed by Absalom to keep their names in remcm- 
brance, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
numerous monuments more costly and durable 
than Absalom’s pillar, owe their existence to a 
similar ambition. 

But among the countless aspirants after emi- 
nence and distinction, how small the number of 
those who duly estimate the responsibility neces- 
sarily attendant upon conspicuous positions in 
the world. The declaration of the royal psalm- 
ist im relation to him that ruleth over men, 
may be correctly applied to those who govern by 
influence, as well as to those who rule by autho- 


It is well known that the opinions advanced 
by men whose characters are highly estimated for 
wisdom and knowledge, are usually received with 
deference, and not unfrequently adopted, with 
little examination ; and such opinions, if incor- 


rect, may lead to disastrous results. In the 
exercise of the legal profession, though the prin- 
ciples of justice, as well as of law, are usually 
the theme of profound and accurate investiga- 
tion, yet the opinions of men learned in the 
law are often appealed to in a manner which 
may well excite a suspicion that the character of 
the judge has quite as much influence as the 
reasons on which his judgment was founded. 
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Such of our readers as are familiar with the his- 
tory of the abolition of the slave-trade, will rea- 
dily recollect what an impulse was given to the 
traffic in slaves, in the city of London, about an 
hundred and twenty years ago, by the opinions 
of York and Talbot in support of the master’s 
authority ; and that however revolting to British 
humanity the practice resulting from it was, that 
opinion was received and acted upon, till arrested 
and exposed by the benevolent researches of 
Granville Sharp. For how many ages did the 
dogmas of Aristotle pass for unquestionable 
truths, simply because he had pronounced them 
as such. One zealous peripatetic is said to have 
declared to Galileo, upon his announcing the 
discovery of Jupiter's satellites, that this could 
not be so, for he had read his Aristotle twice 
through, and there was no such thing there. So 
great, indeed, is the reverence often paid to the 
opinions of great men, or of those reputed as 
wise, that no inconsiderable share of the labours 
of those who are qualified to enlighten the world, 
consists in exposing the errors of those who have 
gone before them, and whose opinions their suc- 
cessors have consented to adopt on account of their 
real or reputed wisdom. Even Newton, when he 
had founded his theory of the planetary motions on 
mathematical demonstration, did not rest without 
exposing the fallacy of the Cartesian hypothesis— 
a system so completely absurd and chimerical as 
to be now almost forgotten. If we look into the 
histories of the reformers, we find perhaps quite 
as much of their labour employed in breaking 
down the fabric of superstition and error, which 
had been erected during a series of ages, by men 
who were deemed wise in their generation, as in 
vindicating the truths which they desired to 
establish. 

One of the earliest public efforts of Luther to 
introduce the reformation into Germany, consist- 
ed in his affixing to the door of the church at 
Wittemburg, ninety-five theses or propositions, in 
opposition to the doctrine of indulgences—a doc- 
trine which was then upheld by the dignitaries 
of Christendom, with the Pope, the supposed 
depositary of the keys of the heavenly kingdom, 
at their head. 

Sewel remarks, that “in the reign of Henry 
the VIIIth, and the bloody Queen Mary, the 
principal test in England was whether a man 
owned the corporeal presence of Christ in the 
sacrament; and he who denied this was to be 
burned as a heretic. Also in the Netherlands it 
was enough to bring a man to the stake if he 
confessed that he had been rebaptised ; insomuch 
that it seems the Lord did raise up, in those 
days, zealous men chiefly to testify against the 
idolatry of the host, and the error of infant bap- 
tism, that so gradually he might break down the 
great structure of human inventions.” 

When George Fox was sent forth to preach 
the everlasting gospel in its original purity, he 
testified that he was commissioned to bring peo- 
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ple off from all their own ways, to Christ the 
new and living way; from their churches, which 
men had sate and gathered, to the church in 
God, the general assembly written in heaven, of 
which Christ is the head; and off from the 
world’s teachers made by men, to learn of Christ, 
who is the way, the truth and the life. He was 
to bring men off from the world’s religions, which 
are in vain, that they might know the pure reli- 
gion—might visit the fatherless, the widows and 
the strangers, and keep themselves from the spots 
of the world. He was to bring people off from 
Jewish ceremonies, from heathenish fables, from 
men’s inventions and windy doctrines, by which 
they blew the people about from sect to sect ; and 
from all their beggarly rudiments, with their 
schools and colleges, for making ministers of 
Christ, who are, says he, ministers of their own 
making, but not Christ’s; and from all their 
images, crosses and sprinkling of infants, with 
their holy days, so called, and all their vain tra- 
ditions, which they had got up since the apostles’ 
days. 

Here we may remark that the systems of doc- 
trine and practice which it required an incalcu- 
lable amount of labour and suffering to overturn, 
were not introduced by men in obscure situations 
in life, but by the leaders and teachers of the 
people; by men who had acquired a reputation 
for wisdom and knowledge. As one error is very 
likely to lead to another, and the opinions and 
the practical results which spring from them, 
which have the sanction of exalted names, are 
liable to be embraced with little examination, it 
is a much more rational object of desire to pur- 
sue the path of a humble and candid inquirer 
after truth, than to labour to establish a charac- 
ter which may give authority to opinions which 
the truth does not acknowledge. And whatever 
influence may be possessed, however it may be 
acquired, and whatever shape it may assume— 
that of command, admonition or example—the 
declaration alluded to in the -beginning of this 
essay should never be disregarded. He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God. E. L. 


Paper drawn up by James Loaan, addressed 
“to myself.” 

1st. Remember that thou art not of thy own 
production, but brought into this world by the 
Creator and Supreme Lord of it, who being the 
only Fountain of true wisdom and goodness, hag 
certainly proposed gome good and wise end in it. 
This end is his honor and thy happiness, through 
an exact obedience to his will, the standard of all 
order, and only rule for thy direction. Seeing, 
therefore, this is thy end, live not in vain, but 
make it thy only study to consecrate thy whole 
life to him; enter into covenant with him for- 
ever to be his by service, whose thou art by crea- 
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tion. Remember always that thou art a servant 
to an Almighty Being, whose eye is ever upon | 
thee in thy most secret retirements; who perpe- 
tually beholds thy actions, and can never be 
deceived; who by thy service proposes thy own | 
happiness as the reward of thy obedience, and if 
thou wilt be faithful to him, will never disap- 
point thee. 

2d. Remember that thou art by profession a 
Christian; that is, one who art called after the 
immaculate Lamb of God, who, by offering him- 
self for thee, atoned for thy sins; and by debas- 
ing himself to thy condition, has given thee an 
example of his own unspotted life to copy after. 
Clothe thyself, therefore, with his spirit; make 
him thy holy pattern, and do nothing unbecom- 
ing so great and glorious a title. 

3d. In the morning at thy rising, prostrate 
thyself before thy Great Master, who has led 
thee safe through the dark vale of the past night, 
as a servant ready and desirous to perform his 
holy will the ws day. Wait on him in 
humility to know it. Pray to him with thank- 
fulness for his past goodness, entreating him to 
make it further manifest to thee, and to give thee 
strength diligently to execute it; devote thyself 
to his service; recommend thyself to his protec- 
tion; remembering that without his assistance 
thy best endeavours can avail nothing. Call to 


mind the orbs that have once more rolled about. 
The advancing sun summons the creation to its 
wonted labours; the world prepares for its re- 


spective duties; and now there is an universal 
dressing; much pains are bestowed upon this 
fading vehicle; do thou at least, with no less 
care, adorn thy immortal soul with more perma- 
nent and solid beauties. The choristers of the 
air perform their matins to their Heavenly King. 
Do thou, as a more intelligent and enlightened 
mind, offer up thy morning sacrifice, proportioned 
to thy greater measure of grace imparted to thee. 
Suffer not the sun in winter, at farthest, or the 
sixth hour in summer, to find thee, if in health, 
on thy pillow. Rouse with the more simple 
servants of nature, and, borrowing one hour 
from the sleep of sluggards, spend it in thy 
chamber in dressing thy soul with prayer and 
meditation, reading the Scriptures and good 
authors. Thrice happy those blessed moments, 
they will yield an immortal harvest of never- 
failing treasures. 

4th. In the evening, before thou suffer sleep 
to invade thine eyes, recollect the actions of the 
past day, keeping if possible an exact account of 
ull thy hours. Consider, then, how far and 
wherein thou hast swerved from thy morning 
resolution, (as too often thou wilt find thou hast. ) 
Pray earnestly and humbly for forgiveness, not 
only for all those slips, but for all the past sins 
and errors of thy life. Implore a greater degree 
of strength from Him who alone can give it, both 
to help out thy natural infirmities, and genet | 
thee against the snares of thy soul’s enemy. 
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Thus anticipate the reckoning of the great and 
last day, and calming thy conscience in a true 


peace with God, to his Divine protection commit 
thyself, and, as if it were thy last sleep, compose 
thyself to rest. 

Sth. As piety and virtue (that is a true adora- 
tion of God, and the study and observance of 
the established order of the creation, according 
to the original laws prescribed to it by his will 
in its primitive purity, from which mankind is 
unhappily fallen,) are to be the whole aim and 
business of this life, so remember that the same 
enemy that caused thy first parents to forfeit 
their blessed condition, notwithstanding the gate 
is now opened for a restoration, is perpetually 
making his whole endeavour to prevent thee from 
attaining this, and frustrate to thee the passion 
of thy Redeemer. His temptations are con- 
stantly working, his snares ready, and his attacks 
always preparing to batter thy soul, as thou too 
feelingly knowest by dear experience ; do thou 
therefore keep as constantly on thy guard, 
knowing that the life of a Christian is a con- 
tinual warfare. Pray earnestly to the God of 
strength to support thee, recommend thyself 
frequently to his protection, clothe thyself with 
a firm faith and dependence on this as with the 
surest armour; in it alone repose thy confidence, 
and support thyself with cheerful and enlivening 
hopes, yet take care of heightening them to a 
security, for in that lies the greatest danger ; it 
is a state not designed for this life. 

The church is militant here, but triumphant 
hereafter; there is no trophy without a warfare ; 
every temptation, though afflictive at present, 
yet may be turned into a mercy. It is an op- 
portunity given thee of conquering, and it is to 
the victor the crown is due. Constantly watch, 
therefore, against his assaults, whose study it is 
wholly to prevent thee from attaining it, and so 
plunge thee into ruin. 

6th. The heart is the work of sin, as well as 
of grace; there first are formed the seeds of all 
thy actions as moral; first, therefore, labour 
to have that truly sanctified by God’s Holy 
Spirit ; and then endeavour to regulate all the 
thoughts and actions of thy mind by this reflec- 
tion. What if this thought was seen by men as 
well as my person and outward actions are ? 
Could I justify it? Could I own it as mine, 
without shame? And yet there is a much 
greater Eye, (who must also judge thee for it,) 
that beholds thee. Let this constantly awe thee, 
and so study to correct thy thoughts, that if they 
were all to be delineated in one continued chain, 
and exposed again to thy view and that of the 
world, thou shouldst have no cause to blush for 
them. Remember it is thy soul (and thought is 
the action of the soul) that is truly thee. Thy 
real essence is such, as by thought thou makest 
and dressest that soul; carefully banish every 
imagination, therefore, that has not a certain 
tendency to some good end of the creation, and 
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suffer not thy heart or mind to become a theatre 
of empty vanities, instead of a holy tabernacle 
for the God of wisdom and purity to dwell in.— 
Armistead’s Memoirs of James Logan. 


Account of a visit paid to the Indians on the 
Srontier of the State of New York. 1795. 
[Concluded from page 35.] 

We wrote the following address to the Indians, 
which we left with one of the Commissioners to 
hand them: 


To the Indians residing at Brotherton. 


FRIENDS AND Brotuers,—As we are now 
about leaving this country, we could not be easy 
to take our departure until we had communicated 
to you some advice in writing, in order to revive 
and enforce on your minds, what we personally 
delivered to you at Brqtherton, and this day 
at our quarters. In the first place, we 
wish to remind you that, as you have a bet- 
ter opportunity than has been afforded to any 
of the neighbouring Indians, of being acquaint- 
ed with the principles of Christianity, so, on 
mature reflection, you must be sensible that 
you are bound to be exceedingly circum- 
spect in your conduct and conversation, and 
endeavour, by all means in your power, to set an 
example of sobriety and industry to the Stock- 
bridge, Oneidas, and other Indians. If you re- 
gard our friendship, and your own present and 
future happiness, we entreat you always to bear 
in mind how much the welfare of those Indians 
depends upon the example you may hold up to 
them. If you make good progress in improving 
your separate farms, and get into the habits of 
sobriety, it may have a wonderful effect in stimu- 
lating them to follow your example: but if, on 
the contrary, you neglect your farms, and con- 
tinue in the practice of drinking rum, then they 
may generally imitate you, and plead, as they 
now do, that their brothers at Brotherton, who 
have been more instructed than they, are idle, 
and in the practice of drinking strong liquors; so 
that, if you will properly consider your situation, 
you must be sensible, that would you continue in 
such habits, you may have to answer, in the day 
of account, not only for your own, but your 
neighbours’ iniquity. When you consider our 
disinterested views, in leaving our wives and 
children and coming so great a distance to visit 
the Indians, we trust you will not hesitate in be- 
lieving that we are your true friends, we there- 
fore mean to be honest and plain, in communi- 
cating our advice to you. 

Almost all the evils that have come upon you 
have been produced, in consequence of giving way 
to indulging your inclination in drinking rum; by 
it you are deprived of the free exercise of your 
reason, which the Almighty, in his goodness, has 
endowed you with for the most noble purposes ; 
besides its immediate effects, it dulls your under- 
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standing, and leaves you so weak as to repeat it 
as often as opportunity presents; by this means 
you lay yourselves open to be imposed on by 
cunning white people, many of whom are always 
ready to take advantage of our poor brothers, the 
Indians, which your Nation has often experienced 
in a particular manner, by the dealing you have 
had with them. It has frequently been repre- 
sented to us that you would soon destroy your- 
selves with rum, and be reduced to a small num- 
ber, and in a few years you would be dispersed, 
and then your lands would get solely into the 
hands of the whites. 

Brothers, Do not suffer yourselves to be thus 
duped and imposed on, by giving way any longer 
to such a destructive evil. You are men, and 
profess to be Christians. Consider, therefore, 
your own dignity, and from this day join heart 
and hand with.each other in a decided determi- 
nation to abandon this vile practice, and endea- 
vour to promote among yourselves habits of 
sobriety and industry, and persevere in future in 
leading a life truly religious. Another oppor- 
tunity is now presented, by embracing which 
it will advance your spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare; and we beseech you, in great love, to 
accept of and follow the advice we now give you, 
as it is evident your welfare, and almost your 
existence as a Nation, very much depends on a 
general reformation taking place amongst you. 

Brothers, We have come, at the request of our 
Society, to visit you, and if we find our labour is 
not lost, but that you will set about, in good 
earnest, to make a complete reformatio™. among 
yourselves; you may then be assured of our 
warmest friendship for your Nation, and others 
of our friends, we have no doubt, will come and 
visit you; and if any difficulties occur, you may 
call on us for assistance and advice. We will 
consider you as our brothers, and you may con- 
sider us as your true friends. We hope you will 
endeavour to live together in love, and as breth- 
ren, and as Christians ought to do,—and by so 
doing you will keep united, which is essentially 
necessary to your preservation and general wel- 
fare. And if there are men among you that will 
continue in bad practices, we desire you will 
endeavour, in the spirit of love, to reform them ; 
and if they will not take the advice of those whom 
you may appoint as overseers, let his case be 
brought before the whole tribe; and should he 
still continue in his bad habits, it would be right 
to declare him publicly to be an offender against 
your laws and regulations, and not suffer him to 
sit in your public Councils, when met on busi- 
ness ; but let all keep him at a distance, until 
you are convinced of his being sorry for his bad 
conduct, and there is a probability of his acting 
better in future, when you may again restore him 
to your favour. 

Our time will not permit us now to add much, 
but we are in great hopes we have said sufficient 
to induce you to become more sober and religious, 
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and as you see how shamefully idleness degrades 
your people, so we flatter ourselves that your 
young men will get into the habit of industry, 
and that when your separate farms are marked 
out, that you will improve them to the best ad- 
vantage, and in a little time make them equally 
as well as those in the neighbourhood which be- 
long to white people. 

Friends and brothers, We have now done, and, 
recommending = to the guidance of the Spirit 
of Truth in each of your hearts, we affectionately 
take our leave of you, and bid you, farewell. 












































Having gone through the narrative of our 
journey, we think it right to offer a few observa- 
tions thereon ; and, in the first place, we may 
observe, that although great difficulties and dis- 
couragements were at times presented to our 
view, particularly when we contemplated the un- 
civilized appearances, habits, and conduct of 
those people in general, yet, the more we thought 
upon the subject, and the better we became ac- 
quainted with their peculiar situation, the more 
our minds were impressed with a sympathy for 
them ; and we are united in a belief that their 
present condition may be improved, if the good 
of that people were more studied, and conscienti- 
ous men would step forward and, from a sense of 
duty, personally inspect into their circumstances, 
and render them assistance by suitable advice, 
and otherwise, as way may open; as they ought 
to be viewed in the light of children, and stand 
equally in need of being cared for, and treated 
as such. 

We have often had sadly to lament their vio- 
lent attachment to spirituous liquors; and we 
are decidedly of opinion, and all we have seen 
and heard confirms us therein, that attempts to 
reclaim, or render much essential good to them, 
will not be effectual, until some measures are 
pursued to discourage and restrain the white in- 
habitants from selling them rum. Our Govern- 
ment is bound, in duty, to interpose its authority, 
and we believe the minds of many of our rulers 
are well disposed on this subject. We therefore 
conceive a representation ought to be made to our 
State and General Governments, urging them to 
take into their serious consideration the sorrow- 
ful situation of the natives, and find means of 
preventing them from being so readily supplied 
with this baneful liquor, and to prohibit entirely 
any spirituous liquors being handed out, or at all 
used at Treaties, for whilst our rulers will coun- 
tenance such a disgraceful practice, in vain will 
it be to bestow advice on the Indians, to quit 
using it; and also to pass a law, whereby the 
Indians (provided they assent to it, which, under 
a prudent and guarded care, we believe may be 
obtained,) may be supplied with the amount of 
their annuities in goods, implements of industry, 
&c., instead of money, which is constantly got 
from them almost as soon as they receive it, by 
wicked traders, forrum. There is another im- 
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portant object, which, if it could be effected, 
would also tend much to their advantage in bring- 
ing them forward to some state of civilization, 
and that is to prevail on them to have their lands 
divided into farms, in order that they may have 
some idea of separate property, and thereby 
bring them into the habit of industry, by tilling 
the ground, and raising more grain. 


When we take a retrospective view of the con- 


duct of the Government towards those unhappy 
people, ever since this country has been settled, 
we are led exceedingly to lament that they have 
not been more mindful to prevent them from be- 
ing supplied with rum. 


But it is with nations as it frequently happens 


to private persons, that by long continuing un- 
moved to loud calls of humanity, they grow 
gradually from bad to worse, and at length be- 
come so hardened, as to be reconciled to prac- 
tices for which they ,had at first the utmost 
detestation and horror, for familiarity takes away 
our attention and feelings, and robs things of the 
power to strike strongly upon us. 


Humanity, and the principles of the religion 


we profess, as well as the poor Indians themselves, 
have long loudly called on us to apply a remedy 
for this great evil. 





NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND INDIVIDUAL PANIC. 


The London Gazette of the 3d July, 1852, 


announced, in its weekly report of the Bank of 
England, that the gold coin and bullion in the 
issue department had reached 
£21,742,110. 
before. 
amount of gold already lies in the vaults of the 


the sum of 
It had never reached such a sum 
But this is not all. While this vast 


Bank, nearly every ship from Australia, and 


steamer from America, brings more of the pre- 
cious metal. 


There are not wanting persons to whom this 
accession of treasure to the country is a subject 
of panic. The annuitant dreads a depreciation 
of the value of gold, equivalent, of course, to a 
general rise in the price of those commodities 
which conduce to his comfort ; or, in other words, 
to a diminution of his income. The millionaire 
sees rivals springing up on all sides, from the 
mountain of gold. Many in every class, who are 
at ease in their circumstances, and would fain 
have things remain as they are, look with dislike 
on a state of things so new, and wish that the 
“diggings” in California, and the gold region 
of Australia, had never been disturbed by spade 
or pickaxe. 

If gold were not our standard of value, no such 
panic could exist in any mind; but, on the con- 
trary, the abundance of a metal so pre-eminent 
in beauty and utility, must be universally hailed 
asa boon. Silver is now the legal tender in most 
countries of Europe, and used to be so in Eng- 
land, till it became too abundant; but where 
transactions are large, silver is too cumbrous : 
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a man can carry £500 in gold in his pocket, but | then it would appear that they required a larger 


£500 in silver would require a horse. 

The reason why these two metals form the 
money of the most civilized nations, need not be 
gone into here at any length. “ Their qualities of 
utility, beauty, and scarcity,” says Adam Smith, 
“are the original foundation of the high price of 
those metals, or of the great quantity of other 
goods for which they can everywhere be ex- 
changed. This value was antecedent to, and 
independent of, their being employed as coin, 
and was the quality which fitted them for that 
employment.” 

We have printed the word scarcity in italics, 

ecause that is the point of alarm. “If,” say 
the alarmists, “gold, which has been in all the 
world’s annals scarce, is to become plentiful, one 
of the conditions of its fitness for coin is anni- 
hilated.” To this we reply: Scarcity is a rela- 
tive term. Actual scarcity of a commodity may 
exist, to all practical purposes, in the midst of 
an abundance of that commodity ; because scarci- 
ty is occasioned by two very different causes— 
namely, limited supply and excessive demand. 

An amount of gold coin which would be very 
large for a small community, might be very in- 
significant for the use of a great and populous 
nation. In August, 1789, the bullion in the 
Bank of England amounted only to £8,645,860 ; 
but we think that was a larger sum for the Bank 
to possess, in relation to the population and trade 


of England at that period, than £22,000,000 
now. 

In 1801, the population of Great Britain num- 
bered from ten to eleven millions; in 1851, 


nearly twenty millions. Whatever quantity of 
money, therefore, was necessary for the former 
period, a very much larger, perhaps a double 
quantity—supposing an equal degree of pros- 
perity to exist—would be requisite in the latter. 
This necessity for a larger amount of coin is 
obvious, when regarded only in relation to the 
increase of population. If population continues 
at its present rate of increase, a much larger 
amount of coin than we possess now, even with 
our £22,000,000 of bullion in the Bank, will be 
required to keep pace with its wants. But this 
is not the only view of the question. The popu- 
lation of 1851, it must be granted, required a 
larger amount of coin than that of 1801, or of 
any former period in our history, supposing each 
period to possess an equal amount of prosperity. 
But how stand the facts on this question of pros- 
perity? If it should appear that, while more 
gold is discovered, more iron, more tin, more 
copper, more of every other mineral is also 
found; that more wool and cotton are produced, 
more corn is grown, more ships built, more 
houses built, more towns raised, more countries 
inhabited, and last, not least, that railways begin 
to intersect every country, old and new, and in 
combination with steamships on the ocean, to 
facilitate the communication among them all— 


amount in proportion to the population ; and that 
if prosperity continues on the increase, so con- 
stantly progressive will be the necessity for more 
coin, that searcity will be a term applicable to 
gold, in all probability, for a long period of time. 

The fact is, that the increase of commodities 
has been, in many instances, far greater than 
the increase of population. In 1740, the total 
quantity of iron made in Great Britain was 
17,350 tons; in the following hundred years 
this quantity increased considerably more than a 
hundredfold, being estimated at the latter period 
at above 2,000,000 tons. In 1801, the Cornish 
tin-mines produced 2,328 tons of metal; it took 
only thirty years to double their annual amount. 
The same is more than true of the copper-mines 
of Cornwall, which produced in 1801, 5,267 tons ; 
and after thirty years, 11,224 tons. In 1828, 
the quantity of sheep’s wool imported from Aus- 
tralia was 1,574,186 pounds; in 1850, it was 
39,018,228 pounds. In 1801, the coals shipped 
from Newcastle were 1,331,870 tons; in fifty 
years, more than double—namely, 2,977,385 
tons. These are only a few examples, gleaned 
from many of a similar description, and to them 
we will only add the fact, of a kind totally new 
in the world’s annals, that a sum approaching to 
a moiety of the national debt is now invested in 
railways, in England alone—namely, upwards of 
£350,000,000. 

By a late police report, it appears that 60,000 
houses have been added to the metropolis of 
England in the last ten years. These would 
alone form a large city, requiring much gold and 
silver for money and luxury; and in this ques- 
tion of gold, the requisitions of luxury must not 
be forgotten they form an important item, and 
are commensurate with the necessity for coin. 

“ When,” said Adam Smith, “the wealth of 
any country increases ; when the annual produce 
of its labour becomes gradually greater and 
greater, a quantity of coin becomes necessary, in 
order to circulate a greater quantity of commo- 
dities; and the people, as they can afford it, as 
they have more commodities to give for it, will 
naturally purchase a greater and greater quantity 
of plate. The quantity of their coin will increase 
from necessity, the quantity of their plate from 
vanity and ostentation, or from the same reason 
that the quantity of fine statues, pictures, and 
of every other luxury and curiosity, is likely to 
increase among them. But as statuaries and 
painters are not likely to be worse rewarded in 
times of wealth and prosperity than in times of 
poverty and oppression, so gold and silver are 
not likely to be worse paid for.” 

It may, indeed, be predicted with tolerable 
certainty, that the qualities of “beauty and 
utility ”’ possessed by gold will be for a long time 
guarantees for its ‘“ scarcity,” whatever be its 
abundance. Its fine colour and brilliancy are 
not its only beauties. No metal is so ductile, so 
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malleable, so indestructible by fire or chemical 
tests. It does not rust, it scarcely tarnishes, and 
it admits of the most exquisite workmanship. 
India alone would absorb the results of many 
years’ digging ; and when direct steam commu- 
nication commences between it and Australia, 
gold will begin to flow into that great country, 
with its hundred millions of people, in one con- 
tinued stream, to supply their insatiable desire 
for it. They habitually invest their savings in 
gold ornaments, which they wear on their per- 
sons ; and, at this day, it is not uncommon to see 
the wife of a native under-secretary, whose salary 
and property altogether do not amount to much 
more than £300 a year, wearing gold in this 
manner to the value of £500. The treasure of 
this kind possessed by the rich natives is proba- 
bly extraordinary ; and so great is their desire 
to accumulate it, that it is impossible to keep up 
a gold currency in the country: the coin is im- 
mediately melted down, and made into orna- 
ments. 

(To bejconcluded next week.) 
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We offer to our readers this week, among other 
articles, the remarks of the Editor of the London 
Herald of Peace respecting the fish question, which 
has created some alarm on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Without admitting, to the extent that the 
London Editor has done, the danger of a rupture 
with Great Britain, on a question of so little rela- 
tive importance, we can readily and@fully endorse 
the declaration that this case furnishes a striking 
illustration of the absurdity of a maxim, which has 
often been cited as a self-evident political truth ; 
that the way to preserve peace is to be prepared 
for war. The Herald justly remarks, that the 
naval armament, instead of being a guarantee of 
peace, merely furnishes the means of bullying the 
weak, but cannot be employed advantageously 
azainst equals, 

It is difficult to devise a course more likely to 
produce hostilities, than to set the fleets of two 
powers, about equal in strength, to watch each 
other. If the commanders on both sides should 
be, as they usually are, men possessing a high 
sense of what is deemed national honour, they can 
scarcely fail to discover, or to make, some occasion 
of collision. 

If the British statesmen who promoted the re- 
cent militia movement, were asked to explain their 
object, they would probably include in their 
answer a desire for the preservation of peace. 
They design to show their neighbours on the con- 
tinent that they are prepared for war. And such 
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@ measure on one side of the channel, may natu- 
rally suggest the imagined expediency of main- 
taining an equal force on the other. Happily the 
English channel is broad enongh to prevent these 
guardians of the peace from coming into contact. 
If the service was assigned to their navies, the case 
would be more hazardous. 





The observations on “ National prosperity and 
individual panic,” which we have copied, in part, 
from Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, into our pre- 
sent number, includes some interesting statistics 
relative to the increase of wealth in Great Britain, 
since the beginning of the passing century. The 

| importation of wool from Australia in 1850, is 
| stated to have been 39,018,228 pounds. A traffic 
which has nearly all grown up within the last 
quarter of a century. The addition of 60,000 
| houses to the metropolis of England, within the 
last ten years,—a number sufficient to accommo- 
date 300,000 inhabitants—indicates a degree of 
prosperity unknown until modern days. And we 
may reasonably believe that each of these 60,000 
houses affords to its occupants, comforts and con- 
veniences which might have been sought in vain 
in any royal palace in England, during the days 
of the Plantagenets. The capital now invested in 
railroads, in England alone, is estimated at 
£350,000,000 sterling, or one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars ; a species of 
| investment which, within the memory of many of 
the passing generation, was entirely unknown. 

To what cause are we to attribute this growing 
prosperity? The seasons have probably been no 
more propitious, during the nineteenth century, 
than those that preceded it. Twice, within this 
period, has the dependent kingdom of Ireland ex- 
perienced the miseries of famine. But much the 
larger part of the last half century has been ex- 
empted from the devastations of war. The English 
nation, it is true, has been engaged in sanguinary 
conflicts with distant and feeble powers, but these 
conflicts have been little felt at home. The indus- 
try of the people has sustained the expense of the 
military and naval establishments; supported the 
burden of its royal and aristocratical government ; 
paid the interest of the national debt,—a debt 
accumulated by the extravagant expenditures of 
former wars ; liquidated the demands of a beneficed 
clergy ; provided for the wants of the day that was 
passing ; and left a surplus to be invested in per- 
sonal property, and permanent improvements. It 
is, indeed, a truism, requiring no demonstration, 
that all the cities, roads, bridges, canals, ships, 
machinery, &c., with which that country and ours 
abound, are nothing else than the surplus of pro- 

duction beyond the supply of immediate wants. 
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The improvements which modern science has in- 
troduced has increased the power of production to 
a degree which baffles calculation ; and the facili- 
ties now given to transportation, furnish the means, 
to an extent unknown to our ancestors, of supplying 
the deficiencies of one region, by the superfluities 
of another. 

But how sadly are these advantages perverted 
or destroyed, amid the conflicts of nations. The 
arts, which so greatly enhance the comforts and 
conveniences of life, are no less applicable to mu- 
tual destruction. Even the walls of Babylon would 
afford a slender defence against the balls and 
bombs of the present day. The stately ships, that 
convey so quickly and abundantly, the superfluous 
stores of one district, to supply the wants and re- 
lieve the sufferings of another, are no less effica- 
cious in traneporting the agents and the means of 
reducing to ashes the fairest productions of nature 
and art. 

While the superior excellence of peace is uni- 
versally acknowledged, it is mournful to reflect 
how few appear to appreciate its value, or under- 
stand the means of maintaining it. Though a 
judicious policy may be a useful auxiliary in the 
cause, we cannot reasonably expect the establish- 
ment of a general and permanent peace upon any 
other basis than the adoption of the principles pro- 
claimed by our Lord, in his sermon on the mount. 

Among the nations of the earth, the United 
States enjoy advantages, to be found no where else, 
for effecting whatever a wise policy can accomplish 
towards diminishing, if it cannot entirely remove, 
all violence and destruction from our borders. The | 
nations of Europe inherit, from their ancestors, ! 
such systems of government as can scarcely fail to | 
bring the different members of the community into 
frequent collision. European christendom has 
much to learn, before entire religious toleration 
will be established ; and persecution, in any form 
or degree, can never be an element of peace. In| 
the United States, however, religious persecution, 
military requisitions excepted, is unknown. The 
theory of our government, however it may operate 
in practice, is highly favourable to the maintenance 
of peace. The grand idea of a Congress of Nations, 
by which the intercourse of the Governments com- 
posing it may be regulated, while the interests and 
internal policy of the several branches may be in- 
trusted to domestic management, is here so far 
reduced to practice, as to include in its operation 
the most valuable portion of the North American 
continent. And may we not justly regard as an 
evidence that the destinies of nations are guided 
by an overruling Providence, the remarkable fact, 
that a union originally formed for the purpose of 
military resistance to the claims of the mother 
country, has prepared the means for securing the 
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internal peace of half a continent? It can hardly 
be denied that the United States possess the power 
of establishing permanent peace from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Northern Lakes, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, if the means within our 
grasp should be wisely used. If we 2ultivate the 
arts and the principles of peace, and preserve tran- 
quillity at home, we have nothing to fear from 
foreign aggression. The rich and varied commerce 
of our widely extended domain, offers much greater 
benefits to foreign nations, than could possibly be 
gained by hostile invasion. Peace is the true 
policy of all nations, but emphatically so in the 
United States, which we may suppose designed as 
the pacificator of the world. Two things, however, 
appear essential to secure that honour and privi- 
lege,—an increased attention to the rights of the 
native inhabitants of the land, and the extension 
to the coloured race of those rights and privileges 
which we deem essential to 2ur own safety and 
happiness, 


Inprana Yearty Meetinc.—A letter from Rich- 
mond, Indiana, dated the Ist instant, informs us 
that the Yearly Meeting of ministers and elders, 
which convened on the 28th ult., was rather larger 
than usual. A highly favoured meeting for wor- 
ship was held on Fourth-day, the 29th, and on 
Fifth-day, the 30th, the public Yearly Meeting 
commenced, when a number of Friends, estimated 
at upwards of 3,000, were in attendance ; the large 
house being densely and uncomfortably crowded. 
The session of that day appears to have been chiefly 
occupied in the usual preliminary proceedings of 
the Yearly Meeting. We shall probably receive, 
in a few days, either through the medium of the 
printed minutes, or by other means, a more minute 
account of the proceedings of that body, the sub- 
stance of which will be duly presented to the 
readers of the Review. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, in La- 
grange, Dutchess cuunty, N. Y.. on Fifth-day, the 
23d of last month, Epmunp Titus to Exizabetn, 
daughter of James Congdon. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, at Spring, in 
Hendricks county, Indiana, on the 15th ult., James 
Kersey, Jr., to Exmina Hunt, both of that vicinity. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house at Mill Creek, 
same county as above, on the 16th ult. Zimrt 
Stuart to Nancy Osnory, both of that neighbour- 
hood. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting, Sugar River, Mont- 
gomery county, Indiana, on Second-day, the 13th 
ult., Sipyey Hapiey, of West Union Monthly 
Meeting, to AmMyrau, daughter of William Griest 
of the former place. 


, At Friends’ Meeting, Wabash, Wabash 
county, Indiana, on the 16th of Eighth month last, 
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Joseru Voraw to Lypra, daughter of Nathan Macy; 
both of that vicinity. 

Marriep, At Friends’ Meeting-house, H'ghland, 
Morgan co., Indiava,on the 18th of Eighth month 
last, AsHiey Ratuirr to Matiipa Kirsy, both of 
West Union Monthly Meeting. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting-house in Smithfield, 
Ohio, on Fifth-day, the 23d ult, Davip B. Uppe- 
GrarF, of Mount Pleasant, to Resecca B., daughter 
of Wm. Price, of the former place. 


Diep,—Probably of disease of the heart, on the 
9th ult., at her residence in Dutchess county, N. Y., 
Exiza D., wife of James Congdon, in the 54th 
year of her age, an esteemed member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting. She retired in usual health; 
conversed some time with her daughter—her hus- 
band being from home—then closed her eyes, to 
open them no more. Having no confidence in 
works of her own, her trust and hope were in the 
unmerited mercy of her Redeemer. “Be ye also 
ready.” 

——, At West Chester, Pa., on Fourth day the 
29th, ult., in the 75th year of her age, MarGaRET 
Morton, of Wilmington, Del, for many years a 
valuable Elder of that Monthly Meeting, and relict 
of the late John Morton, Jr., of this city. 

, At the residence of his son in Waynesville, 
Warren Co. Ohio, on the 24th of 8th Month last, of 
dysentery, after a short and painful illness, EpDwarp 
Burson, formeily of Stroudsburz, Pa., late of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co, Ohio, in his 73rd, 
year. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will commence on Fourth-day, 
the 13th of Tenth month next. 

Applications for admission, stating the age of the 
applicant, and whether a member of the Society of 
Friends, may be addressed to 

Cuaries YARNALL. 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 


‘ No. 39 High Street, Philada. 
Eighth month 2d, 1852.—tf. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


To help and strengthen each other in the love 
of the gospel, was the great inducement to com- 
mence that correspondence between the churches 
which has so long subsisted in our religious so- 
ciety. Hoping all things, enduring all things, 
this love never faileth. It is not easily provoked 
and thinketh no evil. This love rejoiceth in the 
Truth, and seeks to unite all in it, and in its la- 
bours abounds in patience and in meekness. 

That our forefathers dwelt in a large measure 
of this love we have many evidences, worthy of 
frequent revival in our remembrance. As one of 
these the following epistle is presented : 


From our Yearly Meeting held in London by ad- 
journment, from the 27th of the 5th month, to 
the day of the 6th month, inclusive, 1765. 

To Friends at their ensuing Yearly Meeting on 

Rhode Island for New England. 

Dear Frienps—Your epistle of last year was 
read in our annual assembly, wherein we observe 
with satisfaction the perseverance of those friends 
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who are engaged in the commendable service of 
visiting the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings ; 
whose labour hath been rewarded with the com- 
fortable prospect of an openness among the risin 
generation, by accounts you have received of gx 7 
desire appearing in many, and that several of late 
are convinced and have requested to be joined 
with Friends; and although we cannot but par- 
ticipate with you in a sense of sorrow that a re- 
missness remains in some, yet we sincerely ap- 
prove your freedom in openly representing the 
true state of things, and with satisfaction remark 
your attention to their amendment. Under an 
earnest travail of spirit for the help and encour- 
agement of every member of that body whereof 
Christ is the head, we feel the tendering influence 
of brotherly affection extended towards you, and 
therein are engaged to press closely a solid con- 
sideration in individuals respecting the nature of 
their fruits. In which important inquiry let it 
be constantly remembered, that the goodness 
thereof depends upon the preparation of the heart, 
the root from whence they spring—make the tree 
good and the fruit will be good—without this the 
judgment will be clouded so that we cannot dis- 
cern the tendency of our lives and conversation, 
nor the influence of our example upon the rising 
generation. The work must begin at home from 
an inward conviction of the propensity of our 
own hearts to evil, attended with a prevailing 
sense of necessity to- watch continually even unto 
prayer. 

Here is the foundation of that solid frame of 
spirit which clothes the true labourers, giving 
weight and stability to their example from whence 
due regard to their exhortations can only be ex- 
pected. The words of these will be few and sa- 
vory, administering profit to the hearers. Being 
under the influence of that love which reconciles 
the administration of judgment upon whatever 
would obstruct its current in themselves, they 
attain wisdom and zeal to enforce the same upon 
others, leading the well disposed in the path of 
duty with encouragement, under a judicious con- 
sideration of the state of their growth. The love 
of truth will produce tenderness towards such 
weakness as may arise through inexperience in 
those who have been found in any degree service- 
able, and their intention sincere. Hereby chil- 
dren will become sensible of the affectionate re- 
gard of their fathers in Christ, their understand- 
ing be opened to see their mistakes, and the 
frailty whereto their infant states are incident, to 
the begetting more wariness and circumspection 
over their future conduct, and a near union with 
the instruments of their help. Thus will the 
Church be restored to her ancient beauty. For 
the further advices of this meeting, we refer to 
our printed epistles, and remain, with the saluta- 
tion of brotherly love, your friends and brethren. 

Signed in and on behalf of the said meeting by 

JoHN GURNEY, 
Clerk of the Meeting this year. 
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THE AMERICAN FISH QUARREL. 


We have been on the eve of a war with Ame- 
rica. We are told, however, that for the pre- 
sent, the gathering storm is dispersed. But 
having narrawly escaped so fearful a calamity, 
let us calmly inquire, what has been the real 
cause of this menacing conjunction of circum- 
stances, which almost precipitated two great 
nations, of kindred origin, institutions, language 
and religion, into a fierce death-grapple with each 
other. The point in dispute may be stated in a 
few words. There was a treaty dating so far 
back as 1818, between England and the United 
States, by which it was agreed, among other 
things, that the citizens of America “renounced 
for ever the liberty to take, dry or cure fish with- 
in three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, 
creeks or harbors of the British dominions in 
America.” It seems, however, that a difference 
of opinion has existed for many years between 
the statesmen of the two countries, as to the in- 
terpretation to be put upon the clause we have 
cited, which relates to “bays,” whether it pro- 
hibits the approach of the American fishermen, 
within three miles of the capes or headlands 
forming such bays, or whether it meant only 
that they were to keep distant three miles within 
the bays. Correspondence has been carried on 
at intervals for many years, between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments on this point, 
without involving any immediate hazard of war. 


What, then, was the precise element of danger, 
which roused apprehension, and threatened to 
kindle jealousies and enmities on either side of 
the Atlantic, on this occasion, more than on 
former occasions, when the same question was 
discussed? Had anything occurred to render the 





matter more complicated than before? So far 
otherwise, that certain concessions made by Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1845, had removed a part of the 
difficulty, and rendered the matter Jess compli- 
cated than it had been in former times. Then 
perhaps Her Majesty’s present Government had 
determined to enforce a rigid construction of their 
views of the words of the treaty, by peremptorily | 
withdrawing the permission which the Americans | 
had hitherto enjoyed by sufferance, of fishing 
within the bays? On the contrary, we are 
assured in the most emphatic manner, on autho- | 
rity, “that Her Majesty’s Government have made | 
no new claims on the United States, and have 
withdrawn no concessions made to that Govern- 
ment.” What, then, has aggravated the difficulty 
in the present case, and pushed it to the very 
verge of war? Why this, that our Foreign and 
Colonial Seeretaries have thought proper sud- 
denly to dispatch a force of thirteen armed ships 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence—“such a force,” 
says the official letter of Mr. Crampton, “as shall 
be deemed sufficient to prevent the infraction of 
the treaty.” We are constantly told that it is 
necessary to keep up our armaments as a gua- 
rantee for peace. “The best way to avoid war is 
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to show that we are prepared for war,” exclaim 
statesmen, diplomatists, foreign secretaries and 
journalists, with an air of profound wisdom, and 
a lofty and contemptuous sniff at the Peace 
party. Well, and how does this theory answer 
in practice? Why, we find that this demonstra- 
tion of armed force, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, so far from being a guarantee of peace, 
has been the whole and sole cause of all the 
danger and alarm and angry feeling which have 
hurried us within an ace of a bloody conflict 
with our American brethren. It was this that 
wounded the self-love and roused the ire of Jo- 
nathan. It was this that lent a handle to those 
wild firebrands, who, like the New York Herald, 
seem to delight in kindling a conflagration which 
would wrap the two freest and most Protestant 
nations of the earth in the fiercest flames of mu- 
tual wrath and hate. It was this that “ started 
all the navy-yards and arsenals of the United 
States into activity ;” for, was it not necessary 
to confront this display of force on the one side 
with an equal display on the other? It was this 
that rendered pacific negotiation almost impos- 
sible; for the Americans exclaimed, “Take 
away those ships, we will not treat with you 
under duresse, we will enter into no negotiation 
while you insult us with your men-of-war.” Since 
then, we have seen that one of the very first condi- 
tions of the agreement that has been happily come 
to between the two countries, was that this squa- 
dron should be withdrawn. It was sent there to 
defend British honor, but it has been the direct 
cause of British humiliation and apologetic re- 
treat. What, then, is the use of these arma- 
ments? It just comes to this, that they are only 
the means for bullying the weak, and can no 
longer be employed against our equals. 

But mark the imminent peril to which the 
mere presence of that force exposed us. “A 
week’s war with America,” says the Examiner, 
‘would cost more than the worth of ten years’ 
produce of the whole cod-fishery of both nations.” 
And yet here we have been trembling on the 
very margin of war, simply and solely because 
those great “ guarantees of Peace,” our vessels 
of war, were anchored in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. For of course the Americans must also, 
in order to show a proper feeling of honor and 
independence, despatch their “ armed guarantees 
of Peace” to the same waters. And there they 
stand face to face, and the merest accident might 
kindle them into a blaze; “for no limit can be 
put to the danger,” says the 7'imes, “ of a policy 
which brings the ships of two such nations as 
Great Britain and the States, into menacing if 
not hostile presence. “ This is most true,” adds 
Douglas Jerrold, in citing this passage from the 
Times,—“ Can even the prescience of a Lord 
Malmesbury—a man who, no doubt, can see as 
far into the cannon’s mouth as Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s sheep in his picture of Peace—prophecy 
tranquillity at such a time from such a near 
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that went off by mistake precipitated the revolu- 
tion that dethroned Louis Phillipe. Had that 
musket been true to its charge, Louis Napoleon 
might have been still free to air himself in Hyde 
Park. Weak and wicked is the policy which 
creates unnecessary danger, even if no evil come 
of it. A man may, if it so please him, play 
tricks with a red-hot poker; but we would rather 
be out of his neighborhood if he flourished it in 
a powder-mill.” 

We cannot better conclude this article than by 
citing the following admirable remarks from the 
Nonconformist, entitled, “ Prepared for War.”’ 

“<< To be prepared for war is the best security 
for peace,’ says Lord Palmerston, with the air of 
aman uttering an obvious truism; and all the 
subordinate small fry of the Red Tapist school 
fling it in the face of the advocates of peace, and 
defy them to disprove the political philosophy 
contained in the phrase. Nevertheless, we are 
finding to our cost, that the specious maxim may 
entail the very evil it professes to avert. The 
Derby Cabinet have suddenly discovered that, 
although this country is in so defenceless a state 
as to require the embodiment of a militia force 
for its protection, it can readily spare 13 ships of 
war, carrying 130 guns, to enforce the observance 
of treaties on the American coast. It seems, 
then, that we are prepared for war; and, as a 
consequence, are in danger of becoming involved 


customers. Here we have the official maxim, 


which it is heresy to question, reduced to its | 


concrete form. If we were really in the defence- 
less state which interested partizans of warlike 


establishments have been for months past loudly | 


proclaiming, we should have heard nothing 
of this threatening dispute with our Yankee 
brethren. Courteous and friendly negotiation, 
or the arbitration of a third party, would have 
speedily healed the difference, and international 
good will would have been preserved unbroken. 
Our Government would have been obliged to 
have recourse to those means for settling the 
dispute, which are in accordance with common 
sense, and enlightened policy, and the dictates of 
justice. But by placing at the disposal of the 
Executive a surplus amount of brute force, we 
have enabled them to act the bully towards a 
friendly power, and without our knowledge snap 
asunder the bonds of amity, which events have 
recently drawn closer together. Can that be a 
true principle of constitutional government in a 
civilized state, which puts it in the power of any 
coarse-minded and unscrupulous Foreign Secre- 
tary to imperil the peace and interests of two 
great states without their consent? The real 
blame of this unhappy difference rests with the 
people of this country. They choose to sup- 
port and encourage enormous warlike establish- 
ments, which endanger their peace. They have 
placed edged tools in the hands of men who are 
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neighborhood of different powers? The musket | likely to use them to their own detriment. By 
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being constantly prepared for war, we are ever In 
danger of bringing the calamity upon us.”’— 
Herald of Peace. 


ON PREVENTABLE DEATH. 
BY DR. KEIN THALER,. 

Amongst the numerous salient features which 
together make up the mental physiognomy, there 
are few which bear so strong and universal testi- 
mony to a high state of organization and develop- 
ment, of nature and of culture, as a tenderness of 
life—and especially of human life, as its highest 
and noblest exponent. The exquisite sensibility 
of woman and child makes them shudder at the 
very thought of death, and sicken at the mere 
sight of blood. The colder intellectual perception 
of the highly-educated man never robs death of 
its terrors, or life of its value. And the moral 
and religious feelings of almost all ages and na- 
tions agree with singular unanimity in the pro- 
position, that as self-preservation 1s the first in- 
stinct of the individual, so the protection of life is 
the first duty of society. 

So self-evident is the connection of this par- 
ticular form of goodness with the proper evolution 
of our triple nature—a connection which, by the 
way, can receive no better illustration than the 
confusion of ideas which the mere etymology of 


c enc 'the word “humanity” will recall to the minds 
in hostilities with our natural allies and best | 


of our readers—and so obvious is the union of 
duty, feeling, and interest in all that concerns the 
prolongation of existence, that we shall forego the 
use of the ordinary historical examples which 
might here be so easily introduced. We may be 
contented to state broadly that, whether in 
societies or individuals, homicidal cruelty is the 
mark of a debased intellect, and care for life of 
an exalted one. Our readers may cull their own 
examples from the pages of history, or from the 
book of the world which, in the shape of the 
Times, lies on their breakfast-table. They may 
also find their own exceptions, in the preponderance 
of motives which sometimes makes an educated 
murderer, or the professional education which 
enables a soldier to dismiss the subject of homi- 
cide from his thoughts. In spite of these in- 
stances, the general truth will be found much as 
we have stated it. 

And within these favored islands, at any rate, 
there has been a coeval and coequal march of 
civilization and humanity. During the last two 
centuries, our statute-books have been gradually 
purged of their numerous Draconic enactments. 
Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Cumming may feel 
ever so conflagratively disposed towards each 
other, but no alternate preponderance in the 
number of their proselytes or followers would 
ever enable one to burn the other, with any decent 
legality ; and the only bulls to which we can now 
be sacrificed in Smithfield are bulls literal, not 
metaphoric. Disraeli cannot hope to impeach 
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and execute Lord John, however deaf the latter 
may evince himself to the peculiar claims of agri- 
culture. Weno longer hang for forgery or sheep- 
stealing, although bank-notes and mutton are at 
least as much admired as ever by a discriminating 
public ; and the art of prophecy is encompassed 
with new difficulties, for there is very little 4 priori 
probability that the most frugivorous of school- 
boys is really “ born to be hanged.” 

{t is a matter of notoriety that, side by side 
with this increased appreciation of ‘the value and | 
sanctity of life, the average share of each indi- 
vidual has also increased; and that each infant 
born within these realms has an expectancy of a 
life longer by many years than that of the infant 
born two centuries ago. Part of this, no doubt, 
depends upon altered social habits, improved food, 
improved dwellings, greater temperance ; part 
also directly depends upon the advanced medical 
science, of which even the former were, no doubt, 
the indirect results. No inconsiderable segment 
is perhaps attributable to one man, who would 
have been deified by the ancient Greeks, canonized 
by the medizval Catholics, who is revered and | 
honored abroad, and unhonored, if not forgotton, 
at home; we mean Edward Jenner, who, though 
a gentleman, a scholar, a man of science, and a | 
benefactor of mankind, seems never to have been 
forgiv en by Mrs. Grundy for being a country | 
practitioner of medicine. 

But whatever increase of longevity has been 
hitherto attained will probably be far surpassed | 
hereafter. For, within the last few years, care- | 
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the mere removal of the causes of the surplus 
mortality just alluded to, necessarily require the 
coéperation of many individuals. 

It is matter of doubt to many, whether the 
state which forbids suicide has not an equal right 
to compel the individual, or the head of a family, 
to the adoption of means preservative of those 
lives which belong to it as well as to himself; 
while no sane man can doubt tie propriety of 
calling in the law to prohibit any man from 
poisoning his neighbors, or to afford the com- 
pletest form of that social machinery which ex- 
perience shows is necessary to all coéperative 
acts. 

This, then, briefly states the case of the Sani- 
tary Reformer. To use the classic words of the 
Officer of Health to the City of London, he proves 
the occurrence of“ preventable death,” establishes 
the efficacy of “‘ preventive medicine,” and appeals 
to each individual, and to the social aggregate, 
to apply the resources of the latter tothe removal 
and extinction of the former. 

It is obvious that the first of these two proposi- 
tions forms the basis of the whole question. And 
hence we have selected the words “‘ Preventable 
Death” to head this article. They form the 
fitting text of the few subjoined remarks, which 
we may hereafter follow by a consideration of 
“Preventive Medicine,” or, as the French call 
| it, “ Hygiene.” 

We can scarcely imagine that any of our 
| readers will be disposed to think such a nomen- 
| clature indicates a presumptuous affectation of 





ful registration of deaths and the study of other | knowledge and power beyond what we actually 
medical statistics have developed an almost new | possess. The same Providence which has wisely 
branch of science ; so new, so startling, and so all-| decreed the existence of disease and death has 
important, as to demand the serious attention of | also given us the means of deferring or avoiding 


every thinking person in this realm. As there | 
is no man whose life, and health, and well-being 
are unaffected by the facts which it urges, so 
there is no one free from the duty of examining 
into their truth, and of furthering their claims, if | 
true, by all the means in his power. Whether 





them ; means which, although somewhat un- 
certain in their application to the individual, are 
absolutely effective upon large masses of people. 
Any neglect of the use of these means amounts 
to a crime, and is virtually a degree of suicide, 
which nothing but the more or less wilful 


the present active movement in favor of Sanitary | obstinacy and ignorance of him who commits it 


Reform be a noble and honorable impulse of 
humanity, or a presumptuous and mistaken at- 
tempt on the part of deluded, or meddling, or 
popularity-hunting men, it is nevertheless one of 
the greatest social questions of the age, and a 
question which at least no man ean ignore. 

The supporters of this movement assert that it 
is possible to distinguish and separate from the 
returns of mortality a number of instances in | 
which death can be proved to be the direct or in- 
direct result of certain noxious agencies, not 
generally understood to be poisons. They also 
affirm that these agents are for the most part 
capable of removal, or mitigation, by artificial 
human arrangements not generally regarded as 
antidotes or medicines. Some of these latter are 
capable of being effected or applied by individuals, 
each for himself or his family. But others, and 


indeed most of them, which essentially consist in 


can distinguish from a genuine self-murder. 

Let us first consider the influence exerted by 
local circumstances upon a given population. 

In many parts of the world, ‘thinly populated 
or depopulated, the want of natural or the neglect 
of artificial drainage results in a more or less 
marshy, quaggy condition of a large extent of 
ground, from which emanates a deadly poison 
capable of producing ague in a large number of 
those exposed to it. In other instances, the dried 
water-courses of winter torrents, or the summer 
evaporation of the shallow banks of large rivers, 
give rise to the production of the same poison. 

Thus, to sleep in the deserted Pontine Marshes 
of Rome, to open your window at night in many 
parts of Greece, to live below a certain level in 
some East or West India districts, is almost cer- 
tain death. To all those having a choice of 
residing elsewhere, or of avoiding the night-ex- 
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posure alluded to, we presume that such a fatal 
contingency is “preventable death.” And it 

would scarcely surprise us to find that the rate of 
mortality in such a district was a very high one— 
that reapers inthe Maremma return ‘home to die, 
that the flower of our army perish because a 
paternal government places their Indian barracks 
below the literally dead level, and so on. 

Knowing, however, that civilization has almost 
expelled the ague, which chiefly represented this 
class of disorders in England, the public are apt 
to assume that endemic disease is practically ex- 
tinct, and that such great variations in the rate 
of mortality for different places are comparatively 
unknown. Let us see how far this is true. 

Contrasting the annual deaths in the popula- 
tion of a Northumbrian parish and in that of 
Liverpool, we are struck by the significant fact, 
that while in the former they amount to one and 
two fifths per cent. in the year, in the latter they 
rise as high as three and one third. In short, 
the deaths are considerably more than twice as 
numerous in the latter case as in the former. 
Here is clearly an excess of mortality, an over- 
plus which we do not hesitate to call “ prevent- 
able death.” 

It may seem to the uninitiated that this is no 

eat differences; that the figures are pretty much 
alike; and that as there must be differences in 
the rates of mortality, a range of this extent 
might almost be expected. 

Far other is, however, really the case. If our 
imaginary objector were placed amongst an hun- 
dred men, every one of whom was to be shot 
down successively, we are very much mistaken if 
the diminution of this dedth-rate to that of shoot- 
ing every alternate man, would not strike him as 
a very considerable and extremely interesting 
alteration of the original plan. 

In the next place, there are no such differences 
in dealing with large numbers. Every actuary 
would substantiate the truth of the statement, 
that life and death, dealt with in large numbers, 
offer but inappreciable deviations of the actual 
from the calculated results. Of even so small a 
number as 1000 men, taken at such an age, just 
so many and no more should be living so many 
years hence ; and every increase of the number 
would but increase the accuracy of the estimate. 

Others may think that there is a still more 
valid objection to our practical application of this 
comparison. ‘The existence of accidental cir- 
cumstances which favor this particular district 

may give it a slight superiority over other agri- 
cultural parishes ; and the superior healthiness of 
a country life is so notorious that the total differ- 
ence is no more than we should expect. In the 
country, the laborer passes a more considerable 
part of his time in the open air; his work, 
although worse paid than that of the urban 
artisan, is yet more regular and certain; the 
vices of large towns are comparatively unknown ; 
the excitement that wears out the low-organized 
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man is absent. In short, all the circumstances 
of the countryman give him a fairer chance of 
longevity ; and the loss by the citizen of half his 
expectancy of life may be almost considered as a 
tax, by the payment of which he secures the ad- 
vantages of a higher civilization, greater luxuries, 


|more numerous pleasures, and more stirring ex- 


citements, so that he lives, as it were, a quicker 
rather chen a shorter life.” 
(To be continued.) 


COST OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
From the Standard of Freedom, 8th mo. 2, 1851. 
Cost of the Church of England for 6,600,000 
hearers, . . £9,459 ,565 sterling. 
Cost for all other chure hes, in 
all ports of the world, for 
201,728,000 hearers, 8,999,000 
The expense of the Church of England is thus 
divided : 
Archbishops and : 
28 Deans, . . 
61 Archdeacons, ‘ 
28 Chancellors, . . . 
514 Prebends and canons, 
330 Precentors and other members 
of Collegiate Churches, 
2,886 Pluralists, holding two, ‘three 
or four livings, in all 7,037 
livings, . 
8,559 Parochial clergy and curates, 


“ 


£297,115 
44,250 
45,140 
12,844 
280,130 


11,650 


5,379,438 
3,289,020 


THE TRUE MERIDIAN LINE. 


An act to “ provide for the establishment of 
true meridian lines, and of standard measures for 
surveyors’ chains, and to regulate the practice of 
surveying in this Commonwealth,” was passed by 
the Legislature of this State in 1850, and ap- 
proved by the Governor on the 26th of April of 
that year. It directs the County Commissioners 
of each county in the State, within two years 
after the passage of the act, to cause to be marked 
and established, at the expense of the county, at 
or near its seat of justice, a true meridian line 
and a fixed standard measure of a two or four 
pole chain, agreeing with and made after the 
measure of the standard yard now in the office 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. It pro- 
vides that after such a line has been established, 
and standard fixed, notice thereof shall be given 
in one or more newspapers in the county, and it 
is made the duty of every land surveyor in the 
county, after such notice is given, to adjust and 
verify his compass, in April in each year, by said 
meridian line, and ascertain the variation of its 
needle from the true meridian, and his chain by 
one of the measures of the standard of the chains, 
and the surveyors are required, in all their sub- 
sequent surveys, to note the bearing and courses 
of such surveys and lines, so as to show the true, 
and not the magnetic bearing, together with the 
date of the survey. Any surveyor who, after the 
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notice published, shall neglect or refuse to com- 
ply with the provisions of the act, by making any 
survey with an unadjusted compass or chain, 
shall, for every such neglect or refusal, pay a fine 
of $10, one-half to go to the informer, and the 
other to the treasurer of the school district in 
which the survey is made. The Commissioners 
are also required to keep a book in their office, 
and every surveyor, on having adjusted his chain 
and compass as aforesaid, shall enter therein the 
variation of his compass from the true meridian, 
whether east or west, and the day on which he 
aljusted his chain and compass, and shall sub- 
scribe his name thereto, for future reference. 

In Adams, Cumberland, and probably other 
counties, this law has been complied with, and 
means provided by which errors in surveying will 
be rendered much less likely than heretofore.— 
Lancaster (Pa.) Whig. 

























































































It is a delightful and animating reflection to 
the sincere Christian that every occurrence of his 
life is under the immediate notice and subject to 
the control of his heavenly Father. He contem- 
plates him as an ever present and almighty 
friend, whom no difficulties can baffle, nor unfore- 
s»en accidents surprise, whose counsel is proffered 
to guide him safely through all the intricate and 
perplexing ways of life, to sanctify his afflictions, 
to moderate his joy in prosperity, and so to con- 
trol the course of his personal concerns, as “ that 
all things shall work together for his good.” — 
Gleanings from Pious Authors. 



















































Rowland Hill in once addressing the people at 
Wotton, exclaimed, “ Because I am in earnest, 
men call me an enthusiast; but I am not. When 
I first came into this part of the country, I was 
walking on yonder hill, I saw a gravel pit fall 
in and bury three human beings alive. I lifted 
up my voice for help, so loud that I was heard 
in the town below at the distance of a mile; help 
came and rescued two of the sufferers. No one 
called me an enthusiast then; and when I see 
eternal destruction ready to fall upon poor sin- 
ners and about to entomb them irrecoverably in 
an eternal mass of woe, and call aloud on them 
to escape, shall I be called an enthusiast in so 
doing now? No, sinner, I am not an enthusiast 
in so doing; I call on thee aloud to fly for refuge 
to the hope set before thee in the gospel of Christ 
Jesus.” —Jbid. 


















said her friend, “but if God should refer it to 
you, which would you choose?” 
she, “if God would refer it to me, Ewould refer 
it to him again.’ 
will is swallowed up in the will of God, and the 
heart at rest in his care and love, and. pleased 
with all his appointments.—Jbid. 








How sweet a life might Christians live, could 
they but bring their hearts to a full subjugation 
to the disposing will of God, to be content not 
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“ Truly,” said 


, 


Ah! blessed life, when the 


From the Spirit of the Age. 
THE IDEAL IS THE REAL. 


“God never yet permitted us to frame a theory too 


beautiful for, his power to make practicable.’ 

Men take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are fit for every day! 

So counterfeits, pass current in their lives, 
And stones they give for bread, 

And starvingly and fearingly, they walk 
Through lite among the dead, 

Though never yet was pure Ideal 

Too fair for them to make their Real! 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious Heaven-gleams, 
And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep 
In all man’s lufty dreams; ¢ 
In thought’s still world, some brother-tie which bound 
The Planets, Kepler saw; 
And through long years he searched the spheres, ard 
there 
He found the answering law. 
Men said he sought a wild Ideal ; 
The stars made answer, “It is Real !” 


Aye, Daniel, Howard, all the crowned ones 
That, star-like, gleam through time, 

Lived boldly out before the clear-eyed sun, 
Their inmost thoughts sublime ! 

Those truths, to them more beautiful than day, 
They knew would quicken men; 

And deeds befitting the millennial trust 
They dared to practice then; 

Till they who mocked their young Ideal 

In meekness owned it was the Real. 


Thine early dreams, which came like “shapes of 
light.” 

Came bearing Prophecy: 

And Nature's tongues, from leaves to ‘quiring stars, 
Teach loving faith to thee 

Fear not to build thine erie in the heights 
Where golden splendors lay, 

And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
In simple faith alway, 

And God will make divinely Real 

The highest form of thine Ideal. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten InTELLIGENcE.—The U. S. mail steam- 


ship Atlantic arrived at New York on the evening 
of the 2d inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 








22d ult. 


Enciaxp —Public attention is principally oceu- 
pied with the death of the Duke of Wellington. He 
is to have a national funeral. By his decease a 
number of offices will be in the gift of the Ministry. 

The Morning Herald is authorized to state, that 
two ships of war have been sent by the Peruvian 


only with what he commands and approves, but 
also with what he allots and appoints. It was a 
sweet reply a woman once made upon her death 
bed to a friend that asked her whether she was 
more willing to live or die? She answered, “I 
am pleased with what God pleases.” ‘ Yea,” 
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Government to the Lobos Islauds; that Los Alfuera 
has been fortified, and a small military force per- 
manently stationed there; that the whole of the 
Peruvian islands, Lobos included, are formally an- 
nexed to the main land of Peru; and that by article 
213 of the new law, none bul vessels sale con- 
tract with the Peruvian Government will be allow- 
ed to load guano ; that all other vessels anchoring 
in the roadsteads of the island shall be confiscated, 
and if guano be found on board, the captain and 
crew will be proceeded against for robbery. 

The recent high dividend of the Submarine Te- 
legraph Company has given an impetus to tele- 
graph enterprises. Among the projects it has 
brought into prominence, is Harrison’s proposal to 
unite Europe and Amer.ca, via Orkney, Shetland 
and Faroe Islands toIceland and Greenland. They 
have now obtained an exclusive right from the 
Danish Government to Labrador and Quebec. Sta- 
tions are proposed at Kirkwall, Orkney ; Lerwick, 
Shetland; Thorshaven, Faroe ; Reik Jarvik, Iceland; 
Juliana’s Hope, Greenland ; and at one of the most 
eligible of the English settlements on the Labrador 
Coust. Surveys have shown that the bed of the 
sea is favorable, and that the greatest length of 
submarine wire would not exceed 500 miles. 

A new palace for the Queen is to be built at Bal- 
mora!, Scotland. The eost is computed at £100,000. 

There is great scarcity of silver coin in England, 
in consequence of the large shipments made to 
Australia, India, and the continent. The deficiency 
is to be met immediately by a new issue from the 
mint. 

Favorable replies to the memorials of the Inter- 
national Cheap Postage Association have been re- 
ceived from the Ministers at London of the United 


States, France, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Turkey, 
Sardinia, the Netherlands and Brazil. 


France.—Louis Napoleon is on a tonr in the 
Southern and Western Departments. The papers 
contain little except accounts of his reception at 
the various places visited. The Paris Moniteur 
publishes 96 addresses voted by as many Municipal 
Councils of the Department of the Nievre, demand- 
ing the re-establishment of the Empire. 

Spain.—Accounts from Madrid are to the 15th 
ult. The sale of ecclesiastical property continued 
active, particularly in the province of Cadiz. 


GerMany.—Letters from Strasburg of the 19th 
ult., state that the waters of the Rhine had swol- 
Jen in a sudden and extraordinary manner, in con- 
sequence of the copious rains which had fallen of 
late in Switzerland and Alsace. On the 17th 
they had reached 44 feet above the water mark ; 
and at 6 o’clock, a.M., on the 19th, they had risen 
to 12 feet, that is, a few inches lower than last 
year; but the flood was still increasing. The 
thine was said to have caused extensive ravages ou 
the side of Huninguen. 


Prussta.—The Provincial Diet of Pomerania was 
opened on the 15th at Stettin. 

A brief and merely formal sitting of the Zollve- 
rein Congress was held on the 15th ult , at which 
the plenipotentiaries of the coalition States said 
they would be unable to present the reply of their 
governments in answer to Prussia before the 20th. 
To the meeting on the 18th, the Prussian plenipo- 
tentiary invited only the representatives of Hano- 
ver, Oldenburg, Brunswick and the Thuriagian 
States, and announced that in future Prussia Will 
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negotiate only with those States which accede to the 
declaration of 30th August. 

The Prussian Government has again declined to 
take any part in the plan proposed by Holland to 
found a German colony in Surinam. 

The latest reports from the districts of Posen 
where the cholera prevails, are still very unfa- 
voreble. 


Russta.—Gen. Tchernyscheff, who has been 
Minister of War for the past twenty-five years, has 
been relieved from duty, and succeeded by Prince 
Dolgoroulki. Prince Woichonski, Minister of the 
Imperial House, died at St. Petersburg on the 9th. 


Tcerkey.—The Journal of Frankfort states that 
the Austrian charge d'affaires at Constantinople had 
succeeded in obtaining from the Turkish Govern- 
ment an order that the advantages hitherto en pom 
by the vessels of embassies, (Mesaperies Na- 
tionales,) of France, shall be extended to the ships 
of all other countries. 


Inp1a.—The chief event of importance since 
previous advices, is the capture of Prome by a por- 
tion of the British fleet. 


Cuina.—Advices from Hong Kong to 7th mo. 
23d, have been received. The rebellion exeites more 
alarm than has heretofore been manifested, having 
broken out in the northern Province of Houan. 
Troops have been sent from Canton to quell the 
insurgents. 


Catirornia.—The steamships Prometheus from 
San Juan, and United States from Aspinwall, ar- 
rived at New York on the 3d inst. ‘They bring 
dates from San Francisco to 9th mo. Ist. 

The health of the Isthmus was good, and there 
was no case of cholera at Aspinwall or Panama. 

A small island has been discovered in Jat. 24° 23’ 
N., long. 131° E. lt is covered with bushes, but 
presents a rockbound shore. 

Major Roman, State Treasurer, announces the 
redemption, forthwith, of a portion of the three per 
cent. bonds of the State to the amount of $25,000, 
or $30,000, and that he will continue to redeem 
= as fast as money is received into the general 
und. 

Some few cases of cholera had occurred at San 
Francisco, but they excited little attention, as 
the general health of the city differed but slightly 
from ordinary seasons. 

A destructive fire occurred at Treka on the 25th 
of 8th mo. The loss was estimated at $50,000. 

The mining news is very encouraging. In the 
vicinity of Sonora, from one to five ounces of gold 
per man is made daily. 

Great inquiry is made for farming lands, and it 
is probable that a large portion of the emigrants 
this year will turn their attention to agriculture. 

The shipments of gold since the beginning of the 
current year are stated to be $29,195,965. 

The sieam trade of California numbers over 90 
steamers, The number will be greatly increased 
this year. 

The report of the discovery of valuable gold 
mines on the east range of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains is confirmed. 

Sonora was rising rapidly from its ashes. 

The dates from Oregon are to 8th mo, 2Ist. 
néws is unimportant. 

A large number of immigrants had arrived, who 
reported but little difficulty in crossing the Cascade 
mountains. 


The 





